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break of the French Revolution was regarded as a bad
dream, the principles of popular freedom and national
liberty were completely ignored, and an attempt was made
to rivet again on the limbs of Europe the shackles of the
antiquated frontiers which had been struck off by the
hammer of Napoleon. Everywhere the " national idea'
was trampled upon. Germany and Italy were put back
again into the eighteenth century, Austria's territory in
the latter country being largely increased; Norway was
unwillingly yoked with Sweden, and Belgium with Holland ;
Switzerland was made to surrender her democratic con-
stitution and to return to the aristocratic cantonal system
of the past; and, lastly, Poland remained dismembered.
The Allies, while fighting Napoleon, had issued the follow-
ing proclamation to the world, couched in language almost
identical with that used by the Allies who are now fighting
Germany : " Nations will henceforth respect their mutual
independence; no political edifices shall henceforth be
erected on the ruins of formerly independent States; the
object of the war, and of the peace, is to secure the rights,
the freedom, and the independence of all nations."1 The
Congress of Vienna failed to redeem these pledges: firstly,
because its members had not grasped the principle of
nationality, and used " nation " and " State " as if they
were synonymous terms; secondly, because they did not
represent the peoples whose destinies they took it upon
them to determine, and made no attempt whatever to
consult the views of the various masses of population which
they parcelled out among themselves like so much butter.
They honestly tried to lay the foundations of a permanent
peace; but their method of doing so was not to satisfy
the natural aspirations of the European nations and so
1 Alison Phillips, Modern Europe, p. 8.
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